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LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE! 


The date-line in the previous issue was mistakenly given as 
“December 2, 1945, No. 1”; it should have read: “December 30, 
1945, No. 2.”—The date on the outside cover was correct. 











THE COLLECTS OF THE SEPTUAGESIMA 
SEASON 


ON THE WAY TO REDEMPTION 


HE collects of Christmastide have left us enveloped in 
spiritual light. With an unsuspected precision, they 
gradually traced before our eyes the contours of the 
resplendent figure of Christ, the Savior of mankind. 
Suddenly, the collects of Septuagesima seem to lead us 

away from the luminous Star which shone but a few weeks. On 
the horizon, we see no longer the “‘brightness’’ of Christ. Hardly 
did He appear among us (“Christus apparuit nobis’) when He 
withdraws from our view, seemingly leaving after Him but dark- 
ness and sorrow. Rites as well as symbols concur to create this 
impression: the victorious Alleluia, daily expression of our inner 
joy throughout the year, no longer unfolds its caressing neums. 
And, having learned to pray in joyous song, we are fully conscious 
of this privation, temporary though it may be. In color, violet 
again becomes the official symbol of the sadness pervading Chris- 
tian worship. And the whole liturgy is celebrated in an atmosphere 
of austere gravity. What may be the hidden reason of this sudden 
change? 

Of course, Christ, the Gift of God to mankind (‘“‘Donum Dei 
ut salvetur mundus’’) has not been withdrawn. For the infinite 
loyalty of God who “‘has so loved the world’”’ could never frustrate 
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the hopes which He Himself has sown in our hearts. But how can 
we hear, amid the rude accents of the collects of Septuagesima, the 
echo of the joyous songs which heralded the blessed Apparition? 
And yet, we persist in believing that He is still with us. 


Henceforth, He shall make us the associates of His work. We 
are passing from a joyous welcome on the day of His coming to 
a strenuous collaboration in the mystery of His redemption. This 
is the reason of the sudden change which we notice in the collects 
of both Septuagesima and Lent. With this difference, however, that 
Septuagesima is but a preparation added in the course of time, 
whereas the lenten season is a profound initiation into the mys- 
tery of redemption. Why, then, did we abandon ourselves to a 
merriment which is becoming only to those who are ‘“‘freed’” 
(liberati), instead of submitting from the start to the labor of 
salvation? Did we forget that Christ Himself began His redemptive 
career in the Manger; that even His birth is that of the warrior 
who will give His life as ransom? But, if we understand that the 
sacred liturgy is not only a sequence of commemorative celebra- 
tions, but rather the unfolding of the mystery of life in us, the 
riddle of the apparent contradiction becomes a logical procedure. 
There is a perfect agreement between the historical development 
of events and the exigencies of a sound theology. 


The festivities of Christmas rest entirely on the narrative of 
the Gospel; and the pervading influence of the latter is ever-present 
in the liturgy of the whole period. Hence, even in the midst of 
unparalleled human jubilation, the Church’s prayer is mindful at 
all times of the cold night which saw the Savior of the world born 
in poverty. Nor does the poetry of our Christmas succeed in con- 
cealing the austerity of Christ’s birthday. We are aware, amid 
joyous caroling, that His first heart-throbs were also the first 
pulses of the long rhythm of His sufferings. The Holy Night 
hardly precedes the Dawn of Sacrifice. In spite of these austere 
forebodings, the apparition of the Liberator to the eyes of our 
faith (‘‘jam ex fide cognovimus’’) could only awaken a delirious 
rejoicing. For His utter poverty is but a veil hiding the supreme 
dignity of Him who, in that Night, was lending to a shipwrecked 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SEASON 


humanity the arm of His power: “esto brachium nostrum in 
mane.” 

The Church does not intend to neglect the spiritual benefit to 
be derived from rejoicing at Christmas time. Far from restraining 
the expression of our joy, she encouraged through the ages a bound- 
less outburst of corporate merriment, which has found a universal 
symbolism in lights, in cribs, in songs and in gifts. ‘Thus did she 
extend an enthusiastic welcome to the Word of God made flesh, 
that in the naive simplicity of our greetings, we should know how 
the Son of the Father was becoming one of us, while at the same 
time remaining in the eternal bosom of the Father. Ultimately, 
the rejoicing of Christmas is the deepest act of adoration born 
from a clear and grateful consciousness of the divine prerogatives 
of the Infant of Bethlehem. And when the solemnities of the 
Christmastide draw to a close, Christian souls are impressed with 
the truest picture of Christ, for their joy has made their faith in 
Him the supreme reality of their inner life and has prepared them 
to join Him in the work of redemption. 

That hour is at hand; for it is the plan of God that the riches 
of the mediation of Christ, first shown at Bethlehem, shall be 
imparted to us through our participation in the mystery of the 
Church’s sacramental worship. But the exercise of our collabora- 
tion demands a preparation, which the short weeks of the Septua- 
gesima season will provide. What object does the Church offer to 
our prayer at this particular time? Again the original fall of man 
is presented to us; not as a comforting motive for hopeful long.ng 
as in Advent, but as the story of the rapid expansion of evil in 
the world. A frightful spectacle, indeed, but whose horrors and 
unfathomable depths should spur us on to welcome our redemp- 
tion. The humiliation cast upon us by the vision of a fallen man- 
kind is necessary to our evaluation of the most admirable resurgence 
which we are to reach with Christ and through Christ. The stage 
of redemption is now set up; we are invited to take our place and 
to play our part. 

The collects will not fail to suggest to us appropriate prayers 
during these days. For we are in need both of orientation and of 
help. It may be of special interest to group the collects of the three 
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successive Sundays according to their unity of thought. Their 
spiritual coherence is quite obvious; and the particular expressions 
of each are easily classified in two groups. 


1) HUMAN AFFLICTION AND DESTITUTION 

“Juste pro peccatis afligimur — We are justly afflicted for our 
sins’ (Septuagesima); ‘‘Nulla nostra actione confidimus — We 
place not our trust in aught that we ourselves can do’’ (Sexage- 
sima); “‘A peccatorum vinculis absolutos — We beg to be freed 
from the bonds of our sins’’ (Quinquagesima) . 

These expressions, taken from the first part of each collect, are 
an acknowledgment of the mystery of sin. For it is necessary to 
our preparation that we should make such acknowledgment in the 
act of prayer, that is, in our personal contact with God. There is 
also, in these expressions, a gradual understanding of the whole 
mystery of sin: first a strange affliction of the human soul caused 
by her separation from God; then a loss of confidence in our own 
spiritual power; lastly, a new security born from salvation. 

The meditation upon human affliction is, at this time, a very 
salutary one; for the grace of restoration which we expect in our 
prayer is given only to those who are humbly conscious of their 
being fully destitute. Is there anything more lamentable than th 
first page of human history? A newborn race, made by God to His 
own image, is elevated to divine adoption and endowed with a 
superabundance of gifts. A short trial, easy to bear, was the price 
for a lasting victory. But the weakness of the first man caused the 
ruin of a whole posterity, who henceforth will be born in dark- 
ness. With an unchallenged rapidity, the kingdom of evil, extend- 
ing its bounds over distance and time, reaches into the short years 
of our life on earth. The history of sin is matched only by the 
actuality of sin; for the reign of evil remains unchallenged unto 
our own day, nay, unto our own lives. 

But a solitary reflection in prayer can hardly give us a glimpse 
of what sin has been at all times and in all places. Perhaps we may 
obtain from our immediate surroundings a more actual picture. 
Shall we mention the injustices of national states, the ghastly 
errors of political philosophies, the intrigues in the irresponsible 
management of peoples’ rights, the successive theories which shake 
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the very foundations of human society? The scene of daily human 
intercourse is not a comforting spectacle: dishonesty in economics, 
demoralization in pleasure, commercialized vice, moral disorders 
in the family through dissension, jealousy, theft, murder, divorce, 
and suicide. 

Rightly may we feel the nausea of a human atmosphere saturated 
with sin; but we have no right to dissociate ourselves from the 
affliction of sin. For in sin we were born, and into sin we have 
fallen again. Even though we may have regained a lasting friend- 
ship with God, we feel with all the more displeasure those traces 
of original evil which prevail even among the redeemed. General 
defects of character, uncontrolled impulses, thoughtless impru- 
dences, passing weaknesses, all are the unwanted witnesses of the 
miseries which beset our ‘‘inner man.’ And the struggle of our 
“affliction” bears within itself a constant humiliation which makes 
it at times an excruciating experience. When from the “‘affliction’”’ 
of our own heart we enter again into contact with the rest of men, 
the scene of human disaster grows immensely larger. Daily we are 
reminded of an endless variety of pain and sorrow, the trial of 
social labor, the clash of minds and wills, the betrayal of affections, 
the misunderstandings without reconciliation, the devotion with- 
out reward. And while to our carefree adolescence life seemed to 
smile with promise, today it appears to our melancholic memory 
that it has ‘‘belied’’ us. Yes, the affliction born from evil gives no 
respite to our mature years; for the life of man is a “‘lasting battle.”’ 


However “‘afflicting’’ the perennial history of sin, the prayers 
in the season of Septuagesima do not adopt an attitude of pes- 
simism, but rather of profound distrust in the power of man. It 
is characteristic of the moral life of all mankind that it seemingly 
has lost its orientation: we were made for God, and everything, 
from within as well as from without, conspires to lead us away 
from Him. And yet, the perversity of this disorder authorizes no 
one to succumb to cynicism. If we are thus profoundly “‘afflicted,”’ 
it is as a ‘‘just’’ consequence of our being involved in a corporate 
fail through our association with the leader representing our race. 
Therefore, we have no title to a legitimate despair, but a reason 
for humbling ourselves. Both in mind and in heart, we shall first 
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recognize the fall of man, social and personal; we shall also re- 
nounce the self-assurance from which we can expect no restoration, 
From the very depths of this acknowledgment and of this denial, 
the hope of atonement will rise. It is at this point that Christ will 
be found again, He who is our sole Hope and Strength. 


2) CHRISTIAN LIBERATION 


“Pro tui nominis gloria misericorditer liberemur — For the glory 
of Thy name’s sake, may we be mercifully delivered’’ (Septua- 
gesima); “‘Contra adversa muniamur—May we be defended 
against all adversities’’ (Sexagesima); ‘Ab omni adversitate cu- 
stodi — Guard us against all adversity’’ (Quinquagesima) . 


Over the chaos of disorder in which mankind was prostrated, 
God looked with loving mercy; and of this infinitely penetrating 
look, the mystery of Incarnation is the Fruit. Since the Word made 
flesh dwells among us, our hope is unassailable. Our assurance, 
born at the Manger, is now ready for the struggle which leads to 
victory over evil. In Christ we shall be free, we shall be strong, 
we shall be secure. Hence, the collects of the season of Septuagesima, 
after arousing in us, not a sterile discouragement, but sentiments 
of fertile compunction, ask for the grace of liberation — a libera- 
tion which is the supreme achievement of the mercy of God, and 
the greatest expression in man of His glory. We are now only on 
the threshold of this liberation; but as we enter the way of salva- 
tion with Christ, we have no doubt and no fear. We are surrender- 
ing ourselves to the merciful order of the glory of God. 


It is indeed for the glory of His name that God has freed man; 
and the collect of Septuagesima week has made this very explicit. 
Thus is placed before our eyes, at the very beginning of our “‘Chris- 
tian career,’’ the ultimate objective of God’s mercy, namely, to 
make us living stones in the monument of His eternal glory. Such 
insistence on the glorification of God in the redemption of man is 
particularly welcome at a time when modern piety centers its 
efforts exclusively on the personal benefits derived from religion. 
At the very hour when the disturbing vista of the human fall is 
evoked before our eyes, when our first reaction to this vision would 
naturally be a spontaneous desire for a personal liberation, the 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SEASON 


Church proposes the glory of God as the supreme end of our 
collaboration in the redemption of Christ. 

Church of God, mother of true devotion, raise up our hearts 
unto those inaccessible heights. For, submerged as we are by the 
incessant waves of evil, we are wholly incapable of offering to God 
the homage of our salvation. And yet, O christian soul, recognize 
the longing for God’s glory which was rooted in you from the 
beginning, as the way to attain the end of all human existence. 
The sin of old, it is true, has debased it; but it could not annihilate 
it. Hence the whole undertaking of your salvation is nothing else 
than a victorious battle over evil in order to reach once more and 
for ever the glory of our God. 

Our outlook on the Christian battle, understood as a part of 
the glorification of God, has thus become greatly enlarged. From 
an egocentric, it has become a theocentric issue. It is the full 
rehabilitation of man into the glorious destiny for which Adam 
was placed in the paradise of Eden: to bless and to glorify God 
was the happiness of our first parents. The fall took this happiness 
from their hearts. And, whereas the glory of their Creator had 
filled them with a perfect bliss in the “‘garden of pleasure,”’ evil 
became an invincible attraction to the outcast ‘““wanderers of this 
world.”” With Christ, we now resume our initial function; and 
while we eradicate the roots of sin, we are set free, free with the 
freedom of the sons of God. Thus creation and redemption are 
two phases of a unique destiny: ‘‘the glory of His blessed name.” 

Human “‘affliction’’ is an unfathomable distress; but Christian 
“liberation”’ is an unspeakable glorification. The psalmist, in his 
own time, was anticipating the collects of Septuagesima when he 
prayed: ‘““When the storm of tribulation fell upon me, Your con- 
solation abounded in my heart.” 
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THE APOCALYPSE AND THE MYSTERY 
OF THE EUCHARIST 


O one will deny that if, as befits Christians, we are 
to accept the catastrophes of the present in a spirit of 
submission to God’s will, confident of the final tri- 
umph of His cause, and make them serve sanctification, 
we need strong supports for our faith. The purpose 

of this article is to evaluate two such supports which have very 
much in common — the liturgy and the Apocalypse of the Apostle 
St. John. The value of the liturgy for our life of faith has been 
recognized for quite some time, but the Apocalypse is still very 
much neglected, and especially is its connection with the liturgy, 
more particularly with the liturgy of the Mass, almost wholly 
overlooked. A modest sketch of the liturgical significance of the 
Apocalypse may therefore prove useful. 


Just as we distinguish between a scientific knowledge of the 
liturgy and its religious experience through active participation, 
so likewise must we distinguish the study of the Apocalypse (from 
the standpoint of the history of religion, for example) from the 
religious experience of the Apocalypse. This article is concerned 
with the latter only. 


What takes place in the liturgy, particularly in the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, which is the very crown of all liturgical worship? 
By means of the liturgical rites, our divine Savior is made present 
again together with the work by which He has redeemed us — 
the Sacrifice by which He glorifies His Father eternally. To the 
Sacrifice of Christ belong both His death and His glorification. 
The word death includes, however, all those things which led to 
His death, e.g., the mental and spiritual sufferings resulting from 
His struggles with the stiff-necked Synagogue as well as His bitter 
passion on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday. And while the 
word glorification refers in the first instance to His resurrection, 
it also refers to His ascension and enthronement at the right hand 
of the Father and, above all, to His glorious second coming at the 
end of time as judge of the living and dead. The early Christians 
termed this second coming the Parousia. 
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APOCALYPSE AND EUCHARIST 


Our participation in the sufferings and death of Christ at holy 
Mass must be seconded by reading the Gospel accounts, the epistles 
of St. Paul, the writings of the Fathers and various meditation 
books. Indeed it is almost inconceivable that a Catholic can have 
any real insight into the re-presentation of Christ’s death in holy 
Mass if he neglects the afore-mentioned books and fails to medi- 
tate assiduously on the passion of our Lord. If that is so, what of 
our corresponding participation, through holy Mass, in the glori- 
ous second coming of Christ and in the various great events that 
precede it? The thought of the Parousia, which was so dear to the 
early Christians and which prompted them to cry out yearningly, 
“Come, Lord Jesus!’’ plays practically no role in the eucharistic 
devotion of most modern Catholics. And why not? The answer 
is simple: they do not read the secret revelation, nor do they have 
it explained to them in sermons. And yet the Apocalypse is just 
as inspired as the Gospel accounts of the passion. Certainly our 
neglect of the Apocalypse is one of the main reasons why our 
concept of Christ is often so sentimental and inadequate and why 
we have no really grand or profound ideas about Him and the 
Kingdom of God. And there is little excuse for it. There are good 
translations of the Apocalypse and some fine, popular commentaries 
as well. Of course there are details which defy interpretation; but 
the book is after all a mysterious ‘‘revelation,’’ and many of the 
mysteries will be clarified for us only in the world to come. ‘‘Stones 
which you cannot lift you must simply leave lie!’’ 


Two figures of infinite majesty confront us in the Apocalypse. 
One is the eternal God and Father of Jesus Christ, and the other 
is the glorified Savior Himself. The Father sits on a throne, en- 
veloped in such impenetrable light that the Apostle John is unable 
to tell us anything of His countenance. ‘He... was in appearance 
like to a jasper-stone and a sardius’’ (4:3). That is all that John 
can stammer. “‘From the throne proceed flashes of lightning and 
peals of thunder’’ (4:5). Four mysterious creatures stand before 
the throne and do not rest day and night saying, ‘‘Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord God Almighty.’’ There are also twenty-four 
mysterious elders seated to the right and left of the throne. But 
He who sits upon the throne does not speak, nor does He stir, to 
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make use of His omnipotent power. He is almighty self-possession, 
repose, eternal silence, perfection self-subsistent in the infinite ful- 
ness of His own being. 


How many of us during holy Mass ever advert to this majesty 
of almighty God which constitutes the background of the re-pre- 
sented Parousia of Christ —an impenetrable background, it is 
true, not however because of any darkness or obscurity, but be- 
cause of the sheer brilliance of its light? What a comforting and 
strengthening influence this thought could have upon modern life, 
which is such a constant flux, so disturbing and tempestuous, a 
thing of such fleeting moment! So few of us, unfortunately, know 
the blessedness of silent standing and contemplating before the 
face of God. Even in our prayer-union with the Eternal and Un- 
changeable One we fail to take time to allow His silent immensity 
to work upon us. It is before this thrice-holy God, into whose 
presence our threefold Sanctus sung at holy Mass in unison with 
the angelic chorus ushers us, that the Christ of the Apocalypse acts 
in His glorified human nature. Despite the multiplicity of events, 
some of them terrifying, which John records, e.g., the opening of 
the book of the seven seals, the four fear-inspiring horsemen, the 
angels with their vials of wrath, the dragon, etc., the essential 
content of the Apocalypse is concerned with the revelation of the 
Parousia of Christ, with the personal activity of the glorified 
Redeemer at the end of time. Obviously the purpose of this article 
is not to provide a detailed commentary, but to draw attention to 
this final work of the Redeemer and to encourage the reader to 
include the Apocalypse in his efforts to participate in the celebra- 
tion of the Mysteries more fully. 

We can distinguish approximately seven different visions of 
Christ in the Apocalypse — seven ways, accordingly, in which 
Christ is made present in the eucharistic Mystery, and in which 
we can share by our assistance at the holy Sacrifice. Of course these 
visions should not be taken to imply that at the end of the world 
Christ will actually appear in the external form, say, of a lamb. 
Rather, the external forms of the Apocalypse symbolize something 
of the character of Christ's activity at the end of the world and in 
our present Eucharist. 
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APOCALYPSE AND EUCHARIST 


In the very first chapters of the Apocalypse (1, 2, 3 and 4), 
Christ appears standing in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks, clothed as a king in a long garment, with a golden girdle 
about His breast. His hair is like wool snow-white and His eyes 
like flaming fire, and in His right hand He holds seven stars; still, 
He is like to a son of man. What are these candlesticks, and their 
lights in which He finds His pleasure, if not our souls and those 
of all who have been enlightened by faith through His grace? The 
gold of His robe gleams in their radiance. St. Paul expressed the 
same thought in another figure when he wrote: “‘We are the 
fragrance of Christ’ (2 Cor. 2:15). The seven stars in His hand 
are the bishops of the Catholic Church, who, like shining stars, 
lead the faithful along the road to heaven. Seven churches are 
mentioned expressly, but the hearths of the heavenly fire all over 
the world are implicitly included, all the dioceses and parishes of 
the Kingdom of God. The Savior, who walks in the midst of 
each, knows them and knows their works; and to everyone who, 
like the wise virgins, keeps his lamp lit until death, He will give 
his due reward. To the first He will give the fruit of the tree of 
life; to the second, the crown of life; to the third, hidden manna 
and a stone inscribed with a new and mysteries name; to the 
fourth, dominion over the nations and the splendor of the morning 
star; to the fifth, a white garment and a place in the book of life: 
to the sixth, His own name written into his soul as it were an 
inscription on a pillar of the temple; and to the seventh, an invi- 
tation to the common banquet and a throne to sit upon. 


What a joy will be ours if, during holy Mass, we meditate 
upon these glorious promises from the mouth of Christ! For He 
who has made them Himself reassures us in the holy Sacrifice: 
“Behold, it is I! What do you wish Me to do for you?”’ 


After this vision John sees the Savior as the Lamb which has 
redeemed us through Its bloody death and which therefore knows 
what is in man. It alone is capable of loosing the seals of the book 
in which is written the fate of humanity and of each individual 
soul. It has experienced human life and has carried to the very 
end every human burden and problem; therefore It can give answer 
to all our anxious questioning by the light which proceeds from 
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Itself and illumines all things, and by loosing with Its warm 
breath the wax seals of our hearts. As the priest exclaims in holy 
Mass: ‘“‘Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of 
the world.” 


The third vision is that of the great sign in the heavens: a woman 
with child, adorned with the stars, and pursued by a dragon (12: 
1-6). This is obviously an image of Christ’s incarnation and of 
Mary as the mediatrix of all graces. What a great jubilation this 
sign will call forth when, at the last judgment, it shall appear 
above the countless multitudes of those who have been saved 
through the intercession of the Mother of God! With what bit- 
terness Satan will then writhe under the heel of the Immaculate 
One. His power has come to an end! It is only proper therefore 
that when we reflect on this vision during holy Mass, we should 
beg the Mother of God: “Sumat per te preces qui pro nobis natus 
tulit esse tuus — May the Word Divine, born for us thine Infant, 
hear our prayers through thine.” 


The Lamb appears once again in chapter 7:9-17 of the Apoc- 
alypse. ‘“And after this I saw a great multitude which no man 
could number, out of all nations and tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed 
in white robes and with palms in their hands. And they cried out 
with a loud voice, saying: ‘All saving power belongs to our God 
who sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb’ . . . The Lamb who 
is in the midst of the throne will shepherd them, and will guide 
them to the fountains of the waters of life, and God will wipe 
away every tear from their eyes.’’ And let us add to this the pas- 
sage from chapter 14:1-5 which gives us a glimpse of the Lamb 
standing upon Mount Sion. With Him are a hundred and forty- 
four thousand having His name and the name of His Father writ- 
ten on their foreheads; they are virgins and follow the Lamb 
wherever He goes. What a happy reflection for the Christian virgin 
participating in the celebration of the Eucharist! The Lamb appears 
for a fourth time in chapter 19:8, and now the feast for His nup- 
tials with the heavenly Jerusalem is made ready. ‘‘Lamb of God, 
grant us peace everlasting!”’ 
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APOCALYPSE AND EUCHARIST 


Then follows a quite different vision of Christ's second coming 
(19:11ff.). A white horse appears; astride it is One who is called 
“Faithful” and ‘‘True.’’ He is clothed in a garment deep dyed 
with blood and the name by which He is called is ‘“Word of God.” 
The angelic hosts of heayen follow Him, mounted on white horses, 
and clad in linen, white and clean. What an inspiring thought for 
Christian young men assisting at the celebration of the sacred 
Mysteries! Their Captain is a glorious king, a hero who tri- 
umphed in honorable combat, one who was not afraid to stain 
His cloak with His own blood. He knows no weakness, no yield- 
ing, no cowardly flight before the enemy. 

Since the eternal Father has given all judgment to His Son, it is 
not surprising that John should also foresee the Parousia in the 
form of a judgment (20:11ff.). Christ is sitting upon a white 
throne. The earth and the sea give up their dead, that everyone, 
whether young or old, rich or poor, may stand before the Judge. 
Perhaps it would not be so entirely amiss to receive the holy 
Eucharist occasionally in the spirit of the ‘‘Dies irae, dies illa.”’ 
For the climax of the events attending Christ’s second coming will 
undoubtedly be the final judgment; greater preoccupation with 
it will give us firmer hope for the beatifying invitation: “‘Come, 
ye blessed of My Father, enter into the Kingdom which has been 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 

Chapters 21 and 22 contain the last and most beautiful vision 
of all — that of the final fulfilment. ‘““‘And I saw a new heaven 


and a new earth... And I saw the holy city, the New Jerusalem, 
come down out of heaven from God, made ready as a bride adorned 
for her husband . . . And he who was sitting on the throne said, 


‘Behold, I make all things new’”’ (21:1-5). Here the Parousia 
is revealed in its very essence as sheer love; all creation, ripe for the 
blessed consummation, hastens eagerly towards Christ. The Apoc- 
alypse thus concludes on a note of infinite longing: ‘“‘And the 
Spirit and the bride say, Come! And let him who hears say, Come! 
And let him who thirsts come; and he who wishes, let him receive 
the waters of life freely . . . It is true, I come quickly! Amen!” 
By way of summary we might ask just what, precisely, is im- 
plied by saying that the second coming of Christ is made present 
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in holy Mass. It means that Christ rejoices to behold us as lights 
on the candlestick of the Church; that He seeks to prevent these 
lights from being extinguished; that He has prepared for each of 
us a glorious reward; that He became a sacrificial Lamb in order to 
redeem us and that He can protect us from Satan; that we shall 
walk with Him one day in Paradise, where He will be our divine 
Shepherd; that we owe our salvation to the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; that we shall witness the triumph of Christ 
and delight in the beauty of the angels; that we have been invited 
to the marriage feast in the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Why is it that these truths, made available for us in the Apoc- 
alypse, are so rarely explained in sermons? (And of course there 
is much more in the Apocalypse that I can not even hint at here.) 
Has our faith become too weak to digest such substantial food? 
Must we content ourselves with nourishing our souls with milk, 
with infant food: that is, with pretty and tender images which 
do not disturb us, do not stir us? Or is it that the thoughts of St. 
John’s secret revelation are not ‘“‘human’’ enough? But the glori- 
fied Christ is ‘‘like to a son of man’’! The holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass without doubt had eschatological implications for the early 
Christians; are we afraid to accept it in its entirety? The Bible 
does not end with the Epistle of St. Jude but with the last ‘‘Amen” 
of the Apocalypse. Let us act accordingly, and we shall have new 
horizons opened for us when we assist at Mass; we shall be lib- 
erated more readily from the petty realm of our own ego and its 
confining concerns. 

ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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FORMATION IN CHRIST 
BORN OF GOD — BAPTISM” 


PON the foundation of the sacraments which flow from 
the open side of the Lord, the Church is based, and they 
are the wings with which she flies up to heaven’’ (St. 
Thomas Aquinas). 

We live in a thoroughly secularized world. Religion 
has become for many a matter of emotions or of purely human 
honesty. Rituals and creeds are considered non-essential. It is im- 
perative therefore that we realize once again that Christianity is 
not merely a matter of ‘“‘being good’ or of imitating Christ’s 
virtues as people try to imitate their hero, from the outside, copying 
him. Christianity is infinitely more. It is a sharing in the very life 
of God, not by imitation but by incorporation into Christ. Chris- 
tianity is “formation in Christ.”’ 

This is the reason why, in Christian life, the sacraments hold 
the most important place. They are neither ‘‘dead ritual’’ nor 
“magic charms.’’ They are the continuation in the Church here 
upon earth of Christ’s redemptive work. They are the living mold 
of a Christian personality. They are the foundation of Christian 
community life. They are the bridge between the invisible and 
the visible, between the spiritual power of the risen Christ and 
this material universe. No Christian personality, no Christian 
community, no Christian civilization is possible without the 
sacraments, 

If we want to be real Christians, if we want to build a living 
Church, if we want to consecrate this world in the power of the 
risen Christ, we must start with a deep and practical understand- 
ing of the role the sacraments play in our lives. 

One afternoon I was standing at the baptismal font in a parish 
church in Jersey. I looked at the good people lined up there. The 
godmothers were proudly watching the babies, all absorbed in the 





This is the first of a series of articles on the sacraments. They reproduce, in 
substance, the lectures given at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel in New York during 
Lent, 1945. Because the Mass had been the subject of an earlier course of lectures, 
in 1943, the present series is limited to the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, 
penance, matrimony and extreme unction. 
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mystery of a new creature starting out on its journey into life. | 
did not worry about the women. But there were the godfathers, 
and the real fathers, men of all walks of life. There was Jimmy, a 
good friend of mine, working six days out of seven at the gas 
station. There was a sailor, just home on furlough from France, 
There was a doctor and there was a lawyer. I wondered about 
those men. I thought to myself, if I start in now on my priestly 
business of breathing on the child, anointing it, putting salt into 
its mouth, spittle on nostrils and ears, calling the devil names in 
Latin, what will be their reaction? Most of them will say to 
themselves: ‘‘It’s the priest’s business, and he must know why he 
is doing all these things.’’ But it might be different with Jimmy, 
the man at the gas station. Maybe he told the other man who 
works with him: “I am going to have my child baptized.’’ The 
other man may well have replied: ‘“‘Do you still believe in that 
stuff? Can water change a man, do you think?” 


And what about the doctor and the lawyer, not to mention the 
sailor? They certainly read the New York Times. They usually 
skip the religious news. But when they see that Mr. Rockefeller 
Jr. gave a talk on ‘““The Church of the Future,’’ they probably 
will stop and read. And what did Mr. Rockefeller say? He spoke 
very understandingly and broadmindedly for ‘‘the silent millions,” 
as he called them, people without any particular church affiliation, 
and explained how the Church of the Future should throw the 
gates wide open to them without being fussy about ceremonies or 
creeds. Mr. Rockefeller felt that baptism might be helpful to some 
people, but the Church of the Future should not insist on it if 
the silent millions cannot get used to the idea. I could not help 
feeling that the doctor and the lawyer, and perhaps Jimmy of the 
gas station too, when they watched the baptism actually taking 
place, might discover in some corner of their heart the thought 
that this is really an inadequate way of doing things. And because 
all of us have a little of Jimmy and of the doctor and of the lawyer 
in us, let us go into the matter and examine the ceremonies of 
baptism, and see what they are all about. 

All of us were brought to the font when we were not yet able 
to stand on our own feet. There are many who think that this 
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FORMATION IN CHRIST 


itself is already not right, because it means that a decision is antici- 
pated which should be left to the child alone to make later on. 
But the Church insists that the parents should not delay the bap- 
tism of their children; that they be baptized ‘‘as soon as possible.’’ 
Why? Because she thinks in terms of a mother who loves, or we 
might also say that she thinks in terms of a father, I mean of our 
heavenly Father, whom love has made a ‘mother’ and who wants 
that this child which was born of blood, of the will of the flesh, 
of the will of man, should be re-born of God (cf. John 1:13). 


Nobody has ever been born through his own efforts. Nobody 
can be re-born of God through his own efforts, through his own 
will, on his own decision, and it doesn’t make any difference if he 
be six or ten or fourteen or twenty or fifty years old. Baptism is 
the sacramental act by which God lays His hand on man, who is 
disfigured and distorted by original sin, and creates in him a new 
divine nature, restores in him His own image and likeness, and 
more, makes him His own child. This is an act of God's creative 
omnipotence and of His descending and redeeming love. What 
can man do about it, but be like a piece of clay in the hand of the 
potter? That is the reason why we bring the baby to the bap- 
tismal font before it is able to stand on its own feet. For people 
whose sole ideal is the “‘self-made man,”’ it may be absurd. For 
people who believe that God is Love, it is a tremendously con- 
soling sight to see so many persons busying themselves about the 
little crying infant, the priest as ambassador of God, the god- 
parents as the god-given feet and voice for the child, as instru- 
ments of the heavenly Father who is elevating the child to the 
highest dignity man can ever attain: to be a son of God and heir 
of His Kingdom. Truly, ‘‘from the mouths of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast prepared a stronghold of praise’’ (Psalm 8:2)! 


One thing is very evident from, and very characteristic for, the 
whole ceremony of baptism: the natural parents do not have much 
to do with it. They seem to disappear before the new Father, God. 
There are the godparents — and it is a strict rule in Canon Law 
that the natural parents cannot be godparents. Even in the case 
of an emergency baptism they should rather have somebody else 
baptize the child than do it themselves (Can. 742, par. 3). What 
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is the reason for this? Because the parents belong to the natural 
order of things, the order of the flesh. But baptism means the new 
birth, totally different from the natural birth. Baptism means the 
entrance of the child into a new spiritual order. In the Old Testa- 
ment the natural parents did everything that was prescribed for 
the child. In the New Testament it is different. 

Remember how Mary and Joseph went up to the temple in 
Jerusalem when our Lord was twelve years old and had to be 
made a “‘son of the Law,” according to the Jewish custom. They 
lost Him and looked for Him “‘among their relatives and ac- 
quaintances’’ (Luke 2:44). After three days they finally found 
Him, not among their kinsfolk, but in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the teachers. His parents were looking for Him among 
their relatives, but He was in His Father’s house. He lived on 
another level, the level of the Spirit. He makes that very clear to 
His mother, when she reproachfully asks Him: ‘‘My child, why 
did you treat us like this?’’ He answers: “‘Did you not know 
that I must be about my Father’s business?’’ He is His heavenly 
Father’s child. That takes precedence over the bond which links 
our Lord to His mother. It was one of the moments in which the 
sword of sorrow pierced the heart of Mary. 


Something similar takes place with every child and every father 
and mother at the moment of baptism, and the parents should 
realize it. At baptism their child enters his heavenly Father’s house. 
Therefore baptism is the moment, for the parents, to offer their 
child to God. They put their child into God’s hands. They say: 
“Now You, God Almighty, are his Father.’’ Parents should 
remember that. After baptism the child is not their exclusive 
property anymore. They share their parenthood with almighty 
God. The moment may come when God claims His child in a 
special way, calling it, for example, to the dignity of the priest- 
hood or to the state of perfection in the religious life. Maybe God 
will call the child to Himself by death. How much needless grief, 
how much bitterness, how many arguments could be avoided, if 
at such a moment when God claims His child, the parents would 
remember what they did when they had their child baptized: that 
they have given it to God. 
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I realize that it is extremely difficult for parents to think of 
their children in terms of the Spirit. To most of them the child is 
a prolongation of their own existence. They want the child to 
“get ahead in life.’’ They see in it the consolation and support of 
their old age. There is certainly nothing wrong in this. But situa- 
tions might arise in which the natural wishes of the parents come 
into conflict with the spiritual needs of the child. This is where the 
godparents come in. They receive, at the moment of baptism, 
when they hold or touch the child, a definite juridical authority 
and responsibility. They have pronounced the baptismal vows 
for the child and are, therefore, responsible for their fulfilment. 
The parents should be mindful of the fact that godparents are not 
just an ornament, or a good investment for material help when 
the child grows up. It is the function and obligation of the god- 
parents to help the child to live up to its baptismal vows. The 
moral union which is established between them and the child 
when they answer for it during baptism is not limited to the 
moment of baptism. It lasts for life.” They should see to it that 
their godchild gets the few things which are essential for every 
Christian: a prayerbook, not one of the “‘sweet’’ ones, but the 
Manual of Prayers which is official for the Catholic laity of this 
country; the missal; the Bible. The annual anniversary of bap- 
tism offers a good opportunity to the godparents to keep in con- 
tact with the child and to send some small presents which corre- 
spond to their obligation. A good rosary is certainly more appro- 
priate than a gold watch, even though it may be less welcome. 

As the godchild grows up, the question of a Catholic education 
arises. Here the godparents have a definite obligation to make 
their influence felt. It may prove a delicate task. It would be so 
much easier if the clergy were to make it clear to parents that they 
have to listen to the godparents in these matters, that the god- 
parents represent the claims of God, the heavenly Father, on the 
baptized child. The Church knows the human heart quite well. 


*“Spiritual relationship is contracted only between the minister of baptism 
and the one baptized, and between the sponsor and his godchild’’ (Can. 768). 
“It is the duty of godparents, arising from sponsorship, to regard their spiritual 
children as their perpetual charges and to instruct them carefully in the obliga- 
tions of the Christian life, in order that they may prove themselves such as they 
solemnly promised by their baptismal vows to be’’ (Can. 769). 
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She knows that the parents are naturally inclined to look more for 
the temporal advancement of the child. Especially if they get the 
idea that attending a Catholic school or a Catholic college may 
deprive the child of opportunities later on, they are easily opposed 
to it. Here the godparents come in. Where the bonds of blood are 
not so close, the Spirit has a better chance. But it is evident that 
godparents, in order to live up to their obligations, have to be 
equipped for the job. They have to take an active interest in ques- 
tions of Catholic education. They have to keep informed about 
the various opportunities which are offered to Catholic children 
in order to be able to give good advice in these matters. They have 
to know about Catholic literature in order to be able to give use- 
ful books to the godchild. 


But the most important, and the most difficult, part of their 
mission comes when the godchild starts to look around for a 
companion through life. That is very often the decisive crisis in 
the life of the godchild. Now it needs a friend, a real friend. Very 
often the parents fail. They are too close to the child. It is diffi- 
cult for many of them to instruct the child in what are known as 
“the facts of life.’’ It might be difficult for them also to lead the 
child into a deeper understanding of the spiritual and natural 
foundations of married life. Again here is the opportunity for the 
godparents. They are able to view the situation from a distance. 
Being removed from daily contact with their godchild and its 
parents, they can serve as conciliator in case of conflicts. They can 
meet the child on a different basis, as a trusted friend and counselor. 
It is evident, of course, that the godparents will not be able to 
make their influence felt in times of crisis unless they have delib- 
erately and tactfully built up their spiritual authority through 
the years. 

A tremendous responsibility is involved in acting as sponsor at 
a baptism. You answer for the child before God and all His saints. 
You will have to answer for it again, when the great question is 
asked for the last time: ‘““What has become of your baptismal 
vows? Have you kept the faith? Where is your white garment? 
Where is the burning candle I gave you when I took possession of 
you?” Think, therefore, of your obligations as a sponsor as of a 
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dificult and serious task which requires much more than an occa- 
sional present, or a prayer, or a letter. You represent to your god- 
child the new order of the Spirit into which it has been received. 
You are its first and best friend, a reflection of the loving kind- 
ness of our God and Sayior who bends down to the lowly little 
creature and lifts it up to be His friend. Remember that the 
heavenly Father has chosen the sponsors to be the instruments of 
His saving love, to be the child’s feet and its voice when it was 
able neither to walk nor to speak for itself. Sometimes grown-up 
people are more helpless than infants. They need feet to walk 
with and a voice with which to speak as badly as do the children. 
May you always be your godchild’s feet and voice and heart, a 
real godsend to your godchild. 

Another indication of the fact that in baptism the child enters 
a new spiritual order and receives a new nature is the conferring 
of a new name. The “‘Christian name’’ is not only imposed for 
the distinction of persons, as the surname is for the distinction of 
families. The name, originally, was not so much a distinguishing 
mark but an expression of the inner essence or of the being of a 
person. Especially the names of the Hebrews in the Old Testament 
were often chosen to indicate the being of the bearer, as for instance 
“Emmanuel’”’ (God with Us), or “‘Joseph’’ (Whom God Added) .’ 
If a man changes his character entirely, if he enters upon a new 
phase of life, he often receives a new name. Abram is given a 
new name when God enters upon His covenant with him (Gen. 
17:5). Joseph of Egypt received a new name from Pharao when 
the latter made him ruler over the whole country (Gen. 41:45). 
When a king communicates his power to someone, he confers as 
it were a new life upon him, and therefore he also gives him a new 
name. In the same way, when God is going to establish His king- 
dom at the end of days, His servants shall be called by another 
name (Is. 65:15). 

When the Kingdom of God was finally approaching, the son 
of Zachary received the name of John (The Lord Will Be Graci- 
ous), as the angel had commanded. The name came from above. 


_ “Quite a number of Hebrew names simply express something good. They act 
like a continuous blessing. E.g., Josue or Jesus (God Is Salvation), Jonathan 
(God Gives), Ruth (Friend). Cf. Catholic Encyclopedia, X, ‘‘Names, Hebrew.”’ 
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It was the first dawn of God’s descending Love. The relatives did 
not like it. ‘““There is none of thy kindred that is called by this 
name’ (Luke 1:61). This familiar argument against a new name 
was as strong in antiquity as it is in our own day. It is probably 
one of the reasons why in the first two centuries the Christians 
continued to use the old pagan names. But there are many indica- 
tions that they were profoundly aware that in baptism they had 
received a new life and therefore a new name. The martyr Carpus, 
who was put to death under Marcus Aurelius, was asked his name 
during the trial. He answered: “My first and most noble name is 
‘Christian,’ but if you want my secular name, I am called ‘Car- 


> 99 


pus. 
The secular name had really lost its importance. The Christians 


continued using it ‘‘as though they used it not’’ (1 Cor. 7:31). 
We can see that from the inscriptions on the tombstones in the 
catacombs. The whole bombastic nomenclature of the pagans with 
their ‘‘praenomina’’ and ‘“‘cognomina’’ and ‘“‘nomina gentilitia’ 
disappeared. You read instead, for instance: ‘‘Irene in peace.’’ That 
is all. But it is infinitely more than the whole litany of noble 
ancestors which used to cover the tombstones of the pagans. After 
the Church was recognized by the state under Constantine, Chris- 
tian names rapidly began to supplant pagan ones. Many of them 
were new forms, inspired by and expressing the new life com- 
municated by Christ to the bearer: e.g., Christophorus (Christ- 
bearer), Redemptus (Redeemed), Agape (Charity), Zoe (Life), 
Fides (Faith), Anastasia (Resurrection), Adeodatus (God's Gift), 
Deogratias (God Be Thanked), etc. A particularly charming ex- 
ample is the inscription on the tomb of a little boy who was born 
on Easter and was therefore called Pascasius (Easterling): ““The 
boy Pascasius was born on Easter when Constantine and Rufus 
were consuls. He lived six years, received baptism on April 11 and 
put down his baptismal garment on the octave of Easter when 
Flavius Basilius was consul.’” 

From this it is evident that the Christians of old did not con- 
sider the name as a matter of fashion or of family tradition. They 





‘Cf. the interesting excursus on the names of Christians in the first centuries 
in Harnack’s Misston and Expansion of Christianity, Vol. I. 

°Carl M. Kaufmann, Handbuch der altchristlichen Epigraphik (Freiburg i. Br.: 
Herder, 1917), p. 183. 
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FORMATION IN CHRIST 


were not called after parents or relatives, because their real Father 
was God, their real home the heavenly Jerusalem, their relatives 
the saints. In the course of the third century it became customary 
to assume the names of saints, especially of Peter and Paul. St. 
John Chrysostom urges his hearers not to seek to gratify fathers 
and grandfathers or other family connections by giving their names 
to the child, but rather to choose the names of holy men. These 
would serve as an example to the child later on. Besides, they will 
be his patrons and keep the child under their special protection. 


When was it more necessary than in our own times to be re- 
minded of the real meaning of the Christian name? The considera- 
tions of the flesh seem to have precedence over everything else, as 
far as the giving of names is concerned. The only thing that some- 
times prevails even over family ties is fashion or, very rarely, poli- 
tics. Some boys were called “‘MacArthur’’ during this war, I believe. 
In Germany the ‘‘Adolfs’’ multiplied rapidly. But it is a risky 
procedure, as the event proved. The Church insists that a Christian 
name be given the neophyte at baptism, and if the parents should 
not consent to it, a Christian name must be added to the one 
imposed by the parents.* I think it is about time to bring the age 
of ““Jacks’’ and “‘Bobs’’ and “‘Jimmies”’ to a close, and to get our 
Christian imagination working on names that express the new 
life we have in Christ or on names of saints who have a special 
bearing on our times. 

DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 





*“Pastors should see to it that a Christian name be given to the one who is 
baptized. If they can not obtain this, they shall add to the name given by the 
parents the name of some saint and enter both in the baptismal record’ (Can. 
761). The term ‘‘Christian name’’ could be interpreted as referring to a name 
with a Christian meaning, without being necessarily the name of a canonized 
saint, as for instance, ‘‘Jonathan.”’ 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE BIBLE IN THE LITURGY’ 


HE liturgy is the continuation throughout the ages by 
the ministry of the Church of the redemptive work of 
the Word made flesh — the Logos of the Gospel. Holy 
Scripture is the Word of God spoken to man either as 
a preparation for (Old Testament), or as a record of 

(New Testament), that same redemptive work of the Logos. 
Briefly: the liturgy is the Word of God Incarnate still working 
among men — Ho Logos tou Theou; the Bible contains the words 
spoken by God to man — ta Logia tou Theou. 

The opening lines of the Epistle to the Hebrews put it in a 
nutshell: “In old days, God spoke to our fathers in many ways 
and by many means, through the prophets; now at last in these 
times he has spoken to us, with a Son to speak for him.”’ 

From the above definitions it logically follows that Bible and 
liturgy are so very intimately interwoven, so essentially connected, 
that in many ways they are simply one and the same manifesta- 
tion of God to man. Let me develop this basic fact somewhat 
more fully. 

1) Relations between Liturgy and Bible. Holy Scripture is the 
Word of God to man, and its purpose is to make God known to 
man, to lead man to God: “‘All the words written long ago were 
written for our instruction; we were to derive hope from that 
message . . . which the Scriptures bring us’’ (Rom. 15:4). Holy 
Scripture exists to reveal Christ to us; the Word of God and His 
redeeming work are the whole message of all the words of God. 

The liturgy is Christ and His redeeming work; but it is pre- 
eminently the Mass, round which the rest of the liturgical worship 
centres: divine office, sacraments, sacramentals — ‘‘As often as 
this Sacrifice is offered, so often is the work of our redemption 
wrought”’ (secret, ninth Sunday after Pentecost). The liturgy is 
also the revelation of God to man; and this revelation is given in 
a more perfect way in the liturgy than in the Bible, since the Mass, 


~ 4From Scripture (organ of the Catholic Biblical Association of England), 
October, 1945. 
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BIBLE IN THE LITURGY 


the core of the liturgy, is the substantial self-giving of God to 
man. Its end, too, is to lead man to God, and it is a more perfect 
instrument than the Bible for so doing: it effectually unites man 
to God; it gives firmer hope. 

Historically it is not difficult to show how the whole body of 
our present-day officials or liturgical, prayer sprang from the cele- 
bration of the Vigil, that is, the Mass, which is already recorded 
by St. Paul in his famous passage to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
11:17ff.). In the first place it is true that the essential formula 
which has ever been and is today employed to re-enact Christ's 
Sacrifice on our altars, was already used in the primitive liturgy 
celebrated by the apostles, years before it was recorded in holy 
Writ by the synoptics and by St. Paul. Much the same must have 
happened as regards the New Testament canticles — the Magnifi- 
cat, the Benedictus, the Nunc dimittis. 

But gradually, and partly in close imitation of the liturgical 
services carried out in the Synagogue, the whole of the liturgical 
year, both as regards the main elements which accompany the 
celebration of the eucharistic Sacrifice proper — psalms, lessons, 
gospel — and as regards the daily and weekly sacrifice of praise, 
that is, the canonical hours which make up the Work of God, 
grew and developed around the central Mystery of the Mass. 

The testimonies of Christian antiquity are very explicit on this 
point. St. Justin writes (J Apol. 67): “‘On the day which is called 
Sunday (solis dicta die) there is a gathering of all those who 
dwell in the cities or in the countryside, who come together in the 
same place, where the commentaries of the apostles and the writings 
of the prophets are read as long as the time allows.”’ Tertullian 
also mentions “‘the authentic epistles of the apostles which are 
read publicly to this day’’ (De praescriptione 36). 

2) The Bible, a Divine Commentary on the Mass. Thus from 
the beginning we find the Church making use of holy Scripture 
to enhance the liturgical performance of the divine Mysteries. In 
this way the Bible becomes a divine commentary on the Mass and 
it finds its proper place in the liturgy. It is the liturgical book par 
excellence of the Church. In the liturgy it fulfils the purpose for 
which it has been given us, namely, to reveal Christ to man. 
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On the other hand, on account precisely of this official use of 
holy Scripture to record the mysteries of Christ’s birth, life, pas- 
sion, death, resurrection and glorification as solemnized through- 
out the liturgical year, the liturgy itself becomes one of the primary 
authorities for the interpretation of the Bible. 

In his recent encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu, Pope Pius XII 
has expressed this principle as follows: ““This (spiritual sense of 
holy Writ) is shown also in the perpetual and traditional teaching 
of the Church, as well as in the most ancient liturgical use, accord- 
ing to the well-known adage: the norm of prayer is the norm of 
belief.’’ 

3) Use of the Bible in the Liturgy. We now proceed to give a 
more detailed analysis of the use of holy Writ in the liturgy as we 
find it in our missals, breviaries and rituals at the present day. In 
order to save space, we are compelled to omit the historical side of 
this subject and to restrict our treatment to the liturgical books of 
the Latin Church. 


Once, during a sea voyage, I was saying my office on deck, and 
an Anglican friend — a very low Anglican — came and sat beside 
me. Soon we began to discuss Catholic customs and before long 
my Anglican, a cultured man, repeated the trite accusation against 
Catholics that we neglect the reading of the Bible. For an answer 
I simply opened my breviary and showed it to him, page after 
page crammed full with extracts from the Bible. The reaction was 
very satisfying: “‘Surely,’’ he said, “‘your breviary is simply the 
Bible.”’ 

The liturgical use of holy Scripture varies with the varying 
character of the books of holy Writ. In a general way it may be 
stated that the New Testament is naturally given preference over 
the Old; and in both Old and New Testaments, the historical 
books, including the prophecies, are usually preferred to the doc- 
trinal. The prophecies are mostly read in liturgical seasons of 
preparation — Advent and Passiontide; the New Testament in 
the more festive seasons — after the Epiphany and after Easter. 
The Book of Psalms receives a treatment all its own. 

The four Gospels come first in order of dignity. The Church 
indeed makes daily use of the Gospel, but always with the utmost 
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BIBLE IN THE LITURGY 


reverence. She styles it the holy Gospel — sanctum Evangelium, 
to hagion euaggelion. She officially appoints one of her sacred min- 
isters, the deacon, to read it to the faithful. Before doing so, the 
deacon kneels to ask the blessing of the priest, carries the book 
processionally, accompanied by lighted candles, greets the people 
with the Dominus vobiscum, offers incense to the sacred pages, and 
only then reads to the faithful the appointed passage of the day. 
The priest now kisses the book saying: ‘‘May our sins be blotted 
out by the word of the Gospel.’ The faithful listen to the Gospel 
standing and at the end they say: “Praise be to Thee, O Christ!”’ 
In most of the Eastern Liturgies the ceremonial surrounding the 
reading of the Gospel is even more impressive and spectacular. 


The importance which Catholic tradition has always attached 
to the reading of the Gospel is shown in the following quotations. 
Origen writes: ‘‘Do not lose a single word of the Gospel. For if 
when receiving the Eucharist you are careful, and rightly so, not 
to let fall the least particle, why should you not believe that to 
neglect a single word of Jesus Christ is as much a sin as to neglect 
His body?’’ (Hom. 13 in Exod.). St. Ambrose: ‘““The Gospel is 
read; power comes forth from the heavenly word — Evangelium 
legitur, virtus exit de sermone coelesti’’ (De Noe et arca 19, 70). 
And St. Augustine: “‘Listen to the holy Gospel as if our Lord 
Himself were speaking to us. The precious words which fell from 
His lips have been written, preserved and repeated to us. The Lord 
is in heaven, but He is the Truth and He is here with us. Listen 
to the Lord’’ (Tract. in Joan.) . Bossuet is even more to the point: 
“Eternal Wisdom begotten in the bosom of the Father makes Him- 
self felt in two ways. He became visible in the Flesh that He took 
from the womb of Mary and He still makes Himself felt through 
the holy Scriptures and the word of the Gospel: so much so that 
this word and these Scriptures may be regarded as a second body 
which He takes in order to be present with us still. There indeed 
we see Him — this Jesus who conversed with the apostles lives yet 
for us in His Gospel and pours out for our salvation the words of 
eternal life’ (Panég. de St. Paul). 


As regards the number of the Gospel passages used at Mass 
throughout the liturgical year, the following notes may be of 
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interest. Extracts from each of the twenty-one chapters of St. 
John’s Gospel are used in the liturgy; of the twenty-eight chapters 
of St. Matthew only one (ch. 3) is not used; of the twenty-four 
chapters of St. Luke, only ch. 20 is not used; of the sixteen chap- 
ters of St. Mark, eight only are used. Usually the Gospel read at 
Mass is commented upon at Matins by apposite extracts from one 
of the Fathers or Doctors of the Church. Moreover, especially on 
the most solemn festivals of the year, the antiphons, versicles, 
short chapters and responses of all the canonical hours are derived 
from the Gospel narrative. Much the same applies to those pas- 
sages selected from the Acts and from the Epistles of the New 
Testament, which the Church makes use of to convey the message 
of each recurring liturgical season. 


4) The Bible in the Breviary. The Church has arranged for 
continuous reading of the Bible at the night office, i.e., the office 
now called Matins, which has succeeded the ancient liturgical cele- 
bration of the Vigil. This distribution of the books of the Bible 
throughout the different liturgical seasons is meant primarily to 
help the faithful to follow in the footsteps of Christ by sharing 
in the commemoration and actual re-enacting year after year of 
His redemptive work. 


The present distribution, which may be traced back historically 
at least to the period of St. Gregory the Great, is arranged within 
the following framework. 


a) Advent. Christmas Night. The Epiphany. During Advent the Book 
of Isaias, the Evangelist of the Old Law, is read at Matins. The great 
prophet prepares the Church for the coming of Christ. On Christmas 
Night, he sings of Christ’s birth —‘‘A Child is born to us, and a Son 
is given to us.” On the feast of the Epiphany, he points out Christ to 
us as the light of the world —“‘Your light has come, O Jerusalem, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen above you.” 

b) Christmastide till Septuagesima. During this season the Epistles of 
St. Paul are prescribed by the Church for the lessons of the first nocturn. 
They illustrate the mystery of our divine adoption through Christ’s in- 
carnation. 

c) Septuagesima till Passion Sunday. The Church recalls to our mind 
the creation of man, his fall and the promise of a future redemption in 
Christ, and for this purpose she makes use of the books of Genesis and 
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BIBLE IN THE LITURGY 


d) Passiontide and Holy Week. The Book now read is the prophecy of 
Jeremias. It describes the punishment meted out to the unfaithful city of 
Jerusalem as the type of Christ overcoming sin and establishing the new 
kingdom of grace with the spiritual Jerusalem for its capital city. 

e) Eastertide to Pentecost. As this is the festive season par excellence 
the books now read are all taken from the New Testament, namely: the 
Acts of the Apostles, which record the historical origins of the new 
kingdom; the Apocalypse of St. John, which contains a prophetical de- 
scription of the heavenly Jerusalem; and the canonical Epistles of St. 
James, St. Peter and St. John. 

f) Whitsuntide till Advent. During this, the longest season of the 
liturgical year, the Church is busy celebrating the feasts of her great 
heroes of sanctity. Meanwhile at the night office she continues the read- 
ing of the rest of the books of the Old Testament, historical, sapiential 
and prophetic, wherein her own history is foreshadowed: “What is latent 
in the Old, becomes patent in the New” (St. Augustine). The order is as 
follows: first to eleventh week after Pentecost, the Four Books of Kings; 
first week of August, the Book of Proverbs (De parabolis Salomonis) ; 
second week of August, Ecclesiastes; third week of August, Wisdom; 
fourth and fifth weeks of August, Ecclesiasticus; feast and octave of 
the Assumption, the Canticle of Canticles; first and second weeks of 
September, the Book of Job; third week of September, the book of Tobias; 
fourth week of September, the Book of Judith; fifth week of September, 
the Book of Esther; month of October, the Two Books of the Machabees; 
first and second weeks of November, the prophecy of Ezechiel; third week 
of November, the prophecy of Daniel; fourth week of November, the 
first five Minor Prophets; fifth week of November, the last seven Minor 
Prophets. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that the last lesson from Scripture 
on the last Saturday of the liturgical year ends with the celebrated 
prophecy of Malachy: ‘‘From the rising of the sun even to the 
going down, my name is great among the Gentiles: and in every 
place there is sacrifice and there is offered to my name a clean 
oblation. For my name is great among the Gentiles, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” 

The Books which are not officially read at Matins are: Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Josue, Judges, Ruth, Esdras, Nehemias 
and Paralipomenon. These Books either consist mainly of rules 
for the Mosaic ritual and ceremonial, which have been abolished 
by the Christian dispensation, or, like Paralipomenon, they are 
largely a repetition of other biblical writings. 
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5) The Bible in Each Canonical Hour. Apart from one or two 
features, such as the hymns and the collects, the very structure of 
each of the canonical hours is wholly scriptural. Let us, for exam- 
ple, analyze the office of Vespers: 


It begins with the Lord’s Prayer and the angelic salutation — derived 
from the New Testament; 

then there comes the Deus in adjutorium, which is a verse taken from 
Psalm 69; 

five psalms, interspersed with five antiphons; the psalms, of course, 
are pure: Scripture, while the antiphons are usually based on the sacred 
text; 

the little chapter — taken from Scripture; 

the hymn — usually inspired by Scripture; 

a versicle — again usually a quotation from Scripture, as also is the 
antiphon said before and after the Magnificat; 

the Magnificat itself, that is, the canticle of our Lady as handed down 
to us in the Gospel of St. Luke; 

the Kyrie eleison and the collect. 


An analysis of the other hours would yield similar results. The 
psalms and canticles are in fact the essential substructure of the 
divine office. 

6) The Psalter. This leads us to speak of the Book of Psalms, 
of which the Church, following the practice of the Synagogue, 
makes ample use in her official corpus of prayer both at the sacri- 
fice of the Eucharist and, even more fully, at the sacrifice of praise. 
Indeed, this sacrifice of praise means principally the recitation of 
the psalter. The psalter may be called the official prayerbook of 
the Church. In one of his most memorable utterances, the encycli- 
cal Divino Afflatu, issued on November 1, 1911, Pope Pius X 
thus wrote of the important place which the psalter has always 
occupied in the liturgy: 


It is well known how that collection of sacred hymns, written under 
divine inspiration, called the psalter, which is to be found among 
the books of Scripture, has from the earliest days of the Church 
been used by the faithful, whenever they gathered, “to offer to God 
a continual sacrifice of praise, the tribute of lips that give thanks 
to his name,” and has wonderfully helped to foster their devotion. 
It is also well known that this same psalter, already in use for many 
centuries under the Old Law, has always formed an integral part 
of the sacred Liturgy and of the divine office. 
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BIBLE IN THE LITURGY 


Hence was born that “voice of the Church,” as St. Basil styles it, 
called the psalmody, which was described by Our predecessor Pope 
Urban VIII as “the offspring of that hymnody which is everlastingly 
sung before the throne of God and of the Lamb,” and which, as St. 
Athanasius puts it, “shows men, especially those deputed to the 
worship of God, in what way and with what words it is fitting to 
praise God.” Most aptly is this point stressed by St. Augustine: “In 
order,” he says, “that man should learn to praise God, God praised 
Himself first; and because God deigned to praise Himself, now it is 
easy for man to know how to praise God worthily.” 


It is St. Augustine also who teaches us in what spirit we should 
make our own the words of the psalms when reciting them accord- 
ing to the mind of the Church. ““Throughout the psalter,’’ he 
writes, “it is the voice of Christ which is heard, now hymning 
the Father, now weeping for man, now rejoicing in hope, etc.”’ 
(Enarr. in Psal. 42, 1). 

Ever since the time of St. Benedict, the distribution of the 
psalter in the liturgical office has conformed to the following rule: 
that the whole of the one hundred and fifty psalms should be 
recited in the course of one week. As a matter of fact, several 
psalms are repeated a number of times during the week, even twice 
or three times a day. Others, particularly the messianic psalms — 
2, 15, 21, 44, 72, 109 —are frequently repeated in part, some 
of their verses being used as antiphons, versicles, responses, etc., 
to commemorate special mysteries of the life of Christ foreshad- 
owed or vividly described in those psalms. 

As a vehicle of prayer the Latin psalter has of course its limita- 
tions and even its drawbacks, but this is not the place to enumerate 
them. Many of them, please God, will be removed with the new 
translation of the psalter which the present Pope has lately intro- 
duced for use in the liturgy. 

7) Conclusion. In concluding these rambling remarks we would 
again emphasize the debt owed by the liturgy to the Bible. It is by 
no means inaccurate to say that in many ways the liturgy is the 
Bible. Indeed, both the liturgy and the Bible have been described 
by a medieval Benedictine writer and saint, Paschasius Radbertus, 
abbot of Corbie, as forming part of the sacramental system. These 
are his words: ‘‘The incarnation of God is rightly termed a mys- 
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tertum or sacrament . . . . But there is also a sacrament in the 
Scriptures, which are the medium by which the Holy Ghost acts 
interiorly through efficacious words — efficaciter loquendo operatur 
(P. L. 120, 1275). 

This is only an echo of the doctrine proposed in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (4:11 ff.) : ““God’s word to us is something alive, ful] 
of energy; it can penetrate deeper than any two-edged sword, 
reaching the very division between soul and spirit, between joints 
and marrow, quick to distinguish every thought and design in our 
hearts.” 

The same truth had been already expressed in the Old Sacra- 
ment by the prophet Isaias (54:17; 55:1ff.), whose inspired 
words on this subject we read on Holy Saturday. We quote them 
in full, because they very aptly and graphically explain why the 
Church makes such unstinting use of the word of God in the 
liturgy: ‘‘As the rain and the snow come down from heaven, and 
return no more thither, but soak the earth and water it, and make 
it to give seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my 
word be which shall go forth from my mouth; it shall not return 
to me void, but it shall do whatsoever I please, and shall prosper 
in the things for which I sent it, saith the Lord almighty.” 

ROMANUS Rios, O.S.B. 
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Newman’s role in history was to win England’s respect 
for the liturgical tradition. He gave it first of all a new hold 
over the Church of England, so that her services remoulded, 
her temper changed, and still after a hundred years he shines 
for her, star of her morning. But secondly he did what could 
not have been done had he not joined, with strength, his 
admirable and classical taste and pathos of spirit to his 
Protestant beginnings, as he taught his countrymen that in 
spite of everything the splendid Liturgy of Rome ts still there, 
as the voice of a Church not only universal, one, apostolic, 
and unweakened, but also in spite of all the misconceptions, 
all the failures, all the misdemeanors c” men, a healer of 
maladies of Christendom, and the central gate of heaven.— 
ROBERT SENCOURT, in The Church and the People, No- 
vember, 1945. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
HOW TO DEFEAT THE CRITIC 


Y dictionary tells me that the root of the words 

“critic’’” and to “‘criticize’’ is the same as that of 

“‘discerning.’’ But critics have never been popular. 

Most of them are not very sweet about things. They 

can’t help stepping on some people’s toes and often 

criticisms are unjust and hurt unnecessarily. It is hard to say what 

a critic should do to avoid the pitfalls of his profession. The worst 

thing one can do is to be a Catholic and a critic! ‘Son, you are in 

for something! We have an uncanny way to get rid of critics and 
criticisms.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that the world does not under- 
stand us, does not like us and is unfair to us. Take the Franco 
case for instance. You go out on a limb among your own for truth 
and facts. Out of concern and love for your Church you brush 
aside the party line and propaganda, put in its place “‘historical 
understanding” and ‘‘Realpolitik’’ (ecclesiastical variety) and say 
what all the world knows: that he is not a Christian hero, not a 
just and charitable man, and that he shoots political prisoners. 
Now you have taken on the whole Catholic press and you will 
receive letters calling you a traitor. 

Worse than that: the “‘liberals’’ will claim you. I don’t mean 
the real liberals, but the ones who are so narrow that they can’t 
tell any side of any question but their own version. They will 
claim you for their loyalist viewpoint, and simply give you a 
blank stare or howl you down when you point to the bloody 
record of Barcelona, Valencia and Madrid. They all read that 
sleeping bag idyl called For Whom the Bell Tolls and accept grue- 
some, bestial scenes of murder as calmly and coolly as some of us 
accept Miranda del Ebro and the “‘trials’’ and sentences in Franco's 
courts. 

The great temptation, then, for a critical, discerning mind is to 
join the “‘united front,’’ one way or the other, in order to be left 
alone. Both have some dirt on their shoes, you might say; I'll 
join one of them and certainly not the one which shoots priests, 
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violates nuns, burns churches and sneers at bishops and the Holy 
See. As in a mathematical equation you may disregard the dirty 
part of your side (outweighed, you hope, by the dirt on the other 
side) like so many zeroes. You still have a “‘nice’’ cause to defend. 

That is one way, but certainly not the right way, because it is 
admitting defeat. A cause is more than a party! There is no rea- 
son why people 4000 miles away should identify themselves with 
a party whose record is not above suspicion, as they very well 
know. Just because the bigots call you names, you have no right 
to smother your conscience with big words like solidarity and 
loyalty. There is only one absolute loyalty: Christ, incarnate 
Truth. 


Another way of defeating critics is to call them crabs and what 
they write ‘‘crabby stuff.’’ Of course, there are many people who 
don’t see the difference between a plaster statue of factory vintage 
and a carved one by Michelangelo. They are simply ‘‘value-blind,” 
which is as real a defect as color-blindness, only more frequent. To 
criticize their statuary, their pictures and their books is something 
which jolts them. I don’t speak of walking in on them and giving 
their place a going over. No, I mean the awkwardness of the sit- 
uation when they ask you what you think of the things, and their 
hurt look when they catch the expression on your face, before you 
could muster your charity and your wits to say something kind 
and yet true. Or the resentment they feel reading the term ‘‘Barclay 
Street trash” in a Timely Tract or the Liturgical Arts magazine. 
Because that is exactly what they thought was so “artistic,”’ so 
“‘liturgical’”’ and so “‘sweet.’’ If we make our judgment of the true, 
the beautiful and the appropriate depend on the value-blind, what 
do we have? We shall fill our churches with the things that are 
popular, that are sold, and that appeal to some kind of emotion, 
apparently in the sphere of religion, but really located in the lower 
regions of frustrated libido. Religious expression is exactly on the 
level of Hollywood and our advertising experts who do billboards 
find willing customers in our ecclesiastical hardware manufacturers. 
It is a world of make-believe, emotionalism and hollow ‘‘glamor,” 
and therefore a sneaking, cancerous enemy taken for a harmless. 
legitimate growth, 
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DEFEATING THE CRITIC 


On a hot day of the summer 1944 I had to wait between two 
trains in Detroit. So I went to see “Going My Way.”’ The audi- 
ence drank it in and their reactions showed me plainly that they 
were in full agreement with Hollywood on the Catholic priest- 
hood. Of course a movie is not a dogma book and its dialogue is 
not a sermon, nor are its pictures statues of saints of the stylized 
kind, a sort of animated south portai of Chartres Cathedral. I 
know that. And, now, please don’t call me a crab if I tell you 
that I am depressed when I realize that the Catholic public, all 
over the world, thinks that this cheap magazine version of an 
adolescent story full of crooning and slicked-up plaster of Paris 
“beauty” is a good Catholic picture. Of course, Bing Crosby is a 
nice guy, Rise Stevens a good singer, Barry Fitzgerald is funny 
and the dead-end kids are a standby on the screen. All granted. 
Nor is there any sultry filth, double-entendre or prolonged kissing 
—as if that were all that is required to make it acceptable as a 
Catholic picture and to lift it above cheapness. Sure, it is enter- 
tainment, to be gauged as entertainment and nothing but enter- 
tainment. It is not a Holy Hour. I know it. And yet it leaves me 
with a sick feeling, because it is so indicative of what has hap- 
pened to the broad masses of the laity and clergy in the twentieth 
century. 


I hope John McCarten and the editors of the New Yorker do 
not mind if I reprint here what he has to say on the re-hash of 
this first ideal priest picture, ‘“The Bells of St. Mary’s’’: 


Leo McCarey, on whom Hollywood bestowed the wartime accolade 
of a plastic Oscar for producing and directing the sacerdotal idyl 
called “Going My Way,” has returned, in the same dual capacity, 
to the consecrated fields with a film called “The Bells of St. Mary’s.” 
Mr. McCarey seems to view the Roman Catholic Church, which is 
quite a formidable and venerable organization, as a kind of settle- 
ment house where good works and jollity provide a lively substitute 
for religion. As in “Going My Way,” Bing Crosby saunters through 
this picture as a devout Mr. Fixit, gentle, melodious, ingratiating, 
but this time he has no Barry Fitzgerald, who played the old cleric 
in Mr. McCarey’s original excursion into priestly doings, to keep him 
close to the vestry. Instead he moves in tandem with Ingrid Bergman, 
cast as a mother superior, who makes a highly attractive figure in 
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wimple and habit but who is made to appear to be remarkably 
unaware of the dignity that must surround a woman who has vowed 
to be the bride of Christ. The spectacle of a nun trying to teach a 
parochial schoolboy how to box and being clipped sharply on the 
chin, instead of being whimsical, which was probably Mr. McCarey’s 
intention, is downright embarrassing and in extraordinarily bad taste. 
Mr. McCarey has fashioned the duplication of his earlier success in 
terms that would be readily understood by one of the dimmer-witted 
residents of Block Island. In place of a financially distressed school; 
in place of a mild feud between Bing and a hidebound old prelate, 
we now have a mild feud between Bing and a handsome nun. Every- 
thing, of course, turns out quite happily, except, perhaps, for those 
captious souls who regard religion as an adult matter. 


There is hardly a word of this critique to which I don’t sub- 
scribe, and the underscoring of a few things is my own doing. 
What grieves me, is the fact that you have to turn to a completely 
secular magazine to find a suitable appraisal of this piece and, 
worse than that, that it will not affect the box office at all. For 
this I am perfectly willing to be called a crab! When you deal 
with mortal sin, you are a crab, but the case is obvious that you 
are against it. When you deal with heresy your righteous anger 
at error— not at the erring — is a virtue. But when you deal 
with the far less obvious, subtle stuff that prettifies beauty, molli- 
flies true sweetness, makes depth shallow and laughter a giggle and 
seriousness a grimace, you have to expect being called crabby and 
an esthete. 


Has it come to this that Catholics are only against dogmatic 
and moral error that wears a badge? Is the secularism and misun- 
derstanding of the supernatural that lurks behind the widely- 
cheered Hollywood version of the priesthood not equally worthy 
of indignation? I think it is perhaps as harmful (because more 
insidious) as birth-control and communism, and in some respects 
worse than a B and C movie: it falsifies the things good in them- 
selves and aids value-blindness. I can’t see a sinister plot behind 
it. It is no attempt of Moscow or Hollywood to poison our people 
slowly and to increase our value-blindness until we are completely 
stultified and marrowless. No, I don’t see a scheme of anybody, 
but the mischief wrought by commercialism of the people who 
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bly sell the stuff and silliness on the part of those who enjoy this 
ved Charlie McCarthy version of the consecrated life. The decent god- 
ha less people and their golf balls and deserted asphalt roads have 
company: the blind church mice licking lollypops, while the repre- 
- sentatives of the Holy One croon, golf, and are being jolly, and 
in brides of the Celestial Bridegroom, good looking at that, show us 
‘ed how to take it on the chin. I suppose this is the ninth beatitude, 
ol; but then of course they had no cars in Galilee and the plumbing 
z at Nazareth was poor. After all, we are modern Catholics. 

- H. A. R. 

)- ——————SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 

z. 

y 

, The Christian life is social life, our society with God 


through Christ and our brotherly society in God through 

Christ; otherwise there ts no life but spiritual and social 

disintegration. We must modify our religious attitudes so 

, that our hearts may be penetrated by a consciousness that the 

t Mass, the holy Eucharist, all the holy liturgy, ts the center of 

our life; it is not a phase of our life reserved for Sunday 

(if ever and whenever possible), for a scant, hasty half hour 

Df — more or less distracted by the sight of new styles and old 

| friends. Often, when this half hour is finished, there is no 

further thought, until the following Sunday, of attendance 

at Mass; and even such attendance as is of precept ts likely to 

be looked upon as a social convention quite as much as a 
religious obligation. 

I do not mean to say that all the faithful remain strangers 
to the “‘liturgical community.” I say that often they have no 
consciousness of its existence, nor do they even know that 

) everything centers in Christ and in His Sacrifice, so that we all 
live not in individual isolation but in that single society which 

| binds together Christ and Christians. Awakening this con- 
sciousness through means of continual and deepening partict- 
pation in the Mass and in public prayers ts the merit of the 
liturgical movement of our times. — DON LUIGI STURZO, 
Spiritual Problems of Our Times, p. 91. 
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PADRE’S RECONVERSION 


HEY left today, the first groups of men to be released under 

the point discharge system. They have gone home, back to 

the States they dreamed of so long. It was a good and joyous day, 

even for those who waved goodbye from the dock. The exodus 
had finally begun. The Promised Land was in sight. 


They had a good send-off. The Red Cross girls and men were 
there to hand out cigarettes, coffee and donuts, just as other Red 
Cross girls and men had done when these men first came overseas, 
The band was there. You could almost see where their hearts were 
as they played “Sidewalks of New York.’ They weren't quite 
equal to ‘Body and Soul,’’ requested by the delighted little colored 
soldier who literally leaped into the life-preserver jacket someone 
held out for him; but they executed ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ with the 
proper depth of feeling. As you glanced at the faces both ashore 
and on the departing barge, you knew that friendship’s creating 
power had not been idle and that those fortunate highpointers 
had left part of their hearts with the long months of their young 
lives on this island that they had hated so vociferously. 


The General was there, too, to say goodbye to his men. You 
sort of expected him and were glad he had come. The General was 
all right. As Father Reedy said when you drove off together: ‘‘His 
heart is as big and soft as his language is rough.’ That was one 
way of saying what everyone there was thinking. 

The men are gone, but you remain with the less fortunate ones, 
with your inadequate forty-five points, your memories of sixteen 
months in these Aleutian Islands and your contemplation of the 
future. It is hard to keep the memories from influencing the con- 
templation. Maybe you shouldn’t try. Your life has been changed 
by those months; and you must face the fact that today’s departure 
is the beginning of your own return to the States and to the life 
you left behind nearly three years ago. 

So why not try to bring memories and plans together tonight? 
Go back to that rainy, muddy day you arrived out there at the 
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end of the Chain. (Or was it the end of the world?) You weren't 
very cheerful — not that day nor the ones immediately following. 
You felt as though the Bering Sea on the one side and the Pacific 
Ocean on the other were slowly squeezing your island and its 
occupants together, and that the mysteries of war, suffering and 
evil were coming down on top of you to complete the suffocation. 

Then you learned that your former student, Red, was buried 
there. You visited his grave, came to your senses and became a 
priest again. That visit colored your Aleutian life, perhaps even 
what remains of your priestly life. You still hated the mud, fog, 
rain, wind and snow, not for what they did to you, but for what 
they did to the men who walked in their dismal, saturating in- 
fluence. 

But the days flew by. Mondays pushed Saturdays. Months were 
only weeks. You thought you'd get a lot of studying done during 
those long winter nights, but you hadn’t taken into account the 
little intangible businesses of a chaplain’s life, especially the asso- 
ciations with the men that you knew were so necessary if they 
were to accept you and what you had to impart by way of what 
Christ had come to give. 

You associated with the men who flew the bombers and with 
those who flew the fighters and noted all the familiar comparisons 
and conclusions already made by others. No matter what they 
flew, you liked them all. You attended the briefings of the bombing 
missions, blessed the planes as they took off, prayed them back. 
You assimilated the bombing squadron’s frame of mind — its 
expectant fear, its insecurity, its anger, its pride. Were they not 
flying the longest over-water (and what water!) medium bomber 
route in the world? You recall the night you sat up with them 
waiting for the two crews that didn’t come back and were never 
heard of again. You didn’t want another night like that. 

But you knew there would be others. And there were. There 
was that day in May when you spoke for the first time at one of 
those briefings. It was to be a rough mission, and you were to be 
transferred to another island; so the commanding officer asked 
you to say a few words. In a choked voice that you were ashamed 
of but couldn’t help, you tried to tell them to offer the entire flight 
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with all its possibilities to God. Then, as you sat down, you felt 
you weren't the only offerer of sacrifices, the only priest, in tha 
room. 

The briefing broke up. You heard some confessions. And Zambo, 
unmindful of the crowd as always, knelt at your feet for your 
blessing. Then there was Swede, Zambo’s pilot. He wasn’t of your 
faith, but you were his friend. You knew you were his friend, 
because he had asked you a week before: “‘Padre, if anything ever 
happens to me, I want you to be the one to tell my wife.” You 
shook hands with Swede as he was going out to his plane. He 
said simply: ‘‘Padre, I’m so glad you were here.’’ He was wearing 
his bright red sweater; he never went on a mission without it. You 
never realized till that night how appropriate the color was. Priest 
and victim, and they called him ‘‘Swede.”’ 


It wasn’t easy next day to sit down to write the letter you had 
promised him. And a letter to Zambo’s mother. And other letters 
like them. Too many letters. You didn’t ever acquire facility in 
that kind of composition. 


Other memories there were too. Not so clearly outlined as that 
last smile of Swede’s, but rather impressions that accumulated. 
Like Jack’s holiness. Jack was a radio operator, and a good one. 
He wanted to be a missionary brother with an airplane. You 
recall how startled you were when he told you about his dream: 
how he was kneeling at our Lord’s feet, and our Lord laid His 
hands on his head and made him so happy that he was sure he was 
in heaven. You wondered if it wasn’t a warning to get ready to 
give Jack up. But no. He came back with flak holes in his plane, 
but he always came back. And now you know that our Lord's 
hands on Jack’s head probably meant that he would be a mis- 
sionary brother after all . . . and with a plane. 

Other impressions? Your confirmation of what has so often 
been said about GI ingenuity, GI humor, GI griping, GI wicked- 
ness, and GI goodness. Your constantly growing affection for your 
men vying with concern and grief over their faults. Your anger 
at the false impression that the press, Catholic and secular, has 
given of religion in the army. Your being haunted for three years 
by the discrepancy between the number of men at your Masses 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


and the number of Catholics on the population lists — to say 
nothing of that other discrepancy between the professed faith of 
the men and the work, recreation, thought and conversation that 
went into the making of their daily lives. Your reflections on the 
escapism of men, their superstition and materialism, their uni- 
versal ignorance of the fith. All going into the composite con- 
viction you now have of what these men have missed and what 
they now need. 


And that brings you back to today. To these departures; to the 
new world; to your own prospective “‘reconversion’”’ to civilian 
life; to your imminent task and that of the Church. Now you 
realize more clearly than ever before what the priesthood means, 
what priests have done, what they haven’t done, what they must 
do. You see that because you have lived with these men in their 
“natural’’ state ——on their own, cut off from the influences of 
home, mothers, and wives. 


You are aware of the danger of simplification and generaliza- 
tion. But you cannot help concluding that the war has brought 
to light an unhealthy condition in the Mystical Body of Christ 
that not even the return of servicemen to civilian life will heal. 
And that is the main reason for these reflections: you want others 
to know that fact too. You want the whole Church to realize 
that the inner condition of Catholicism is not determined by census 
figures, nor by the number of Catholics decorated in the war, nor 
by the number of men at Mass and holy Communion (the num- 
ber of those who do not go is never given), nor by the success of 
“Catholic’’ movies, nor even by the touching generosity of Cath- 
olic servicemen to native missions. You want these things known 
so that further weakening of the Body of Christ may be fore- 
stalled and a cure set in motion. 


So here you are. What now? You couldn’t and didn’t feel it 
necessary to catalogue clerical shortcomings. There would be no 
point in that, and besides it would be pretty hard to get your 
article printed. Couldn’t all the shortcomings be summed up in 
one word, separation? Separation of Christians’ thinking, knowing, 
and doing from Christ’s thinking, knowing, and doing — separa- 
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tion of life from faith —a separation that resulted mainly from 
the separation of priests from their people? 

The faith cannot live and grow without the priesthood. The 
priesthood is for the people and the glory of God, even as Christ 
was for the people and the glory of God. But they must be 
together, priests and people. The ones must know what the others 
do. The priesthood is life. Christ’s life for this world. Through it 
He worships, teaches, acts. But the people must be one with the 
priesthood, they must join themselves to it, live, think, pray, and 
sacrifice with it so that they may draw from it the divine plasma 
Christ gave it and so bring their world back to life. And the 
priests, saturated with the mercy, the charity, the sacrifice-minded- 
ness of Christ, must be one with their people if they are to know 
what crosses the people carry, what encouragement and consola- 
tion they require. 

Then you thought: “An ivory tower is an ivory tower whether 
it be in a monastery or on an island on the rim of the world. How 
easy it is to write stuff like this! But how hard to put your ideals 
into concrete working!’’ You remembered your own efforts. You 
remembered especially your weaknesses, your lack of enthusiasm, 
your own separation from your men, your defeatism. But then you 
remembered Zambo and Swede. Zambo and Swede, flying west on 
a mission that ended in eternity, offering their lives to God and 
having them accepted. Hadn’t they lived the faith that was in 
them? And hadn’t that faith come, at least in part, from you? 
“‘Padre, I’m so glad you were here!” 


“So glad you were here.’’ Wasn't that the secret? When all the 
people can say that to all the padres, then and only then will their 
““‘missions,”’ their living and doing flow from their being. Then 
and only then will they be other Christs in their surroundings. 


Now, you thought, is no time for defeatism. But for more and 
more prayer, more and more sacrifice, more and more work. The 
failure of the Savior to do much with the people of His time must 
never be taken as an excuse for idleness, but rather as a consolation 
for priests and people alike after they have poured out the last drop 
of effort in the restoration of their world. Then was not the time: 
‘“‘My hour is not yet come.’’ Now it is. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


“He shall rule from sea to sea. And all kings of the earth shall 
adore Him, all nations shall serve Him’ (Psalm 71). That is the 
prophecy. The prophets were never caught short. It must be ful- 
filled. But how can it be fulfilled except through the coming- 
together of Christ-in-the-world-today, His priesthood, with the 
laity of the Church, thay ‘‘chosen generation, that kingly priest- 
hood” whom He selected out of the world to be His instruments 
in the world? 

Red can stand for many things. You reflected on the contrasts. 
If it is a label for a godless apostolate, it is also and above all the 
color of Swede’s sweater, the color of the vestments for the feasts 
of martyrs, the color of Love, of the Holy Spirit, of Pentecost, of 


fire on the earth! 
EMERIC A. LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: —DoM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE was 
known and held in affectionate esteem by priests and laity 
throughout pre-war Germany because of the lectures and 

liturgical retreats he gave while prior of Maria Laach. He is now 
teaching theology at the seminary of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. — DOM 
ERMIN VITRY, editor of Caecilia, acquired his love of the liturgy 
from his abbot, Dom Columba Marmion, at Maredsous Abbey, 
Belgium. — DoM DAMASUS WINZEN is stationed at St. Paul’s 
Priory, Keyport, N.J. This small foundation was begun by Maria 
Laach shortly before the war; we are happy to inform our readers 
that word has recently been received from Abbot Herwegen ap- 
proving its permanent establishment in this country as a monastic 
community. — DOM ROMANUS RIOsS is a monk of St. Augustine's 
Abbey, Ramsgate, England. — DOM EMERIC LAWRENCE, of St. 
John’s Abbey, founded and was editor of The Week with Christ 
until he joined the chaplains’ corps of the Army. He has been 
located in the Aleutians ever since, busily possessing his soul in 


patience. 
. 


_ The (London) Catholic Herald featured Donald Attwater in 
its series of ‘‘Catholic Profiles’’ some time ago. We take pleasure in 
quoting from this character sketch of our associate editor, to whom 
O.F. is grateful for nineteen years of active and valuable collabo- 
ration: 
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He is a searcher for the truth. And as he believes that truth is of 
God, he is not afraid to investigate it and state it, even when it 
seems unfavorable to his own opinions. . . . (This search) led him 
to the Catholic Church at the age of 18. One of the most im- 
portant influences in his life has been Eric Gill, both his friend. 
ship and his teaching. Donald Attwater loved him, and quickly 
grasped his ideas, which seemed to him to be eminently true; and 
at Gill’s home he met some of the very varied people who have 
widened his experience. . . . During this war he has made himself 
valuable as lecturer to His Majesty’s Forces; and the story goes 
that his audiences cannot make him out, because he is not a Com- 
munist and yet will insist on telling them of all the good things 
they have achieved. . . . He goes to Mass quite unconcernedly in 
his gardening overalls. Although he had hardly touched a garden 
before, he has applied himself vigorously to the task of growing 
food during the war years. . . . Although he has indeed much 
specialized knowledge (on the Eastern Churches), his hobbies are 
history and the English language, and when he can be persuaded 
or provoked to discussion he is continually surprising by his knowl- 
edge, his appreciation, and in his insight into the true value of 
works of art. . . . He has indeed a highly developed sense of the 
fitting, and in his own long surplice, unembellished with lace, 
which accentuates the greyness of his hair and somehow throws 
monkish shadows on his face, he serves Mass with unusual dignity. 
It may be mentioned that he is much valued at the little local 
church. When he is there to look after the complicated business 
of incense, bells and the Missa de Angelis, the Sisters know that 
everything will be all right. 


¢ 


Recommended: ““The Diary of a Pastor Whose Congregation 
Sings,”’ a lively, and helpfully detailed, description of how Father 
Newman Flanagan of Sioux City, Iowa, induced his parishioners 
to sing the Mass; in the December Caecilia. ‘“The Lord Is My 
Light and My Salvation,’”’ by Dom Albert Hammenstede, O.S.B., 
in The Living Parish, December; the second half in particular 
will be useful for Candlemas. The Pio Decimo Press (Box 53, 
Baden Sta., St. Louis, 15) has also reprinted Father Albert’s ar- 
ticle on marriage, which originally appeared in The Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, in an attractive gift format (A Great Sacra- 
ment. Paper, $.75). A ‘Catholic Worker’’ pamphlet together with 
a Ditchling Press leaflet summarizing the teaching of the late Fa- 
ther Vincent McNabb, O.P., can be had for the asking from David 
Hennessy, Maryfarm, R.R. 1, Easton, Penna. The Ladies of the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Grail (Grailville, Loveland, Ohio) are issuing a series of mimeo- 
graphed booklets at regular intervals during the year, containing 
suggestions for the celebration of Christian feasts and seasons by 
groups of the lay apostolate or in the home. The subscription for 
the year, to defray printing and - eirries costs, is $2.50. 


An American edition of. Friedrich Jurgensmeier’s The Mystical 
Body of Christ has just been published by Bruce Co., Milwaukee 
(Pp. 310; cloth, $3.00). It remains to date the best treatment of 
the Mystical Body as ‘‘the basic principle of the spiritual life.”’ 

FROM OUR MAIL-BAG 

“The students of our school seem to be much more interested 
in Agatha Christie’s than in Christ's mysteries.”’ 

“Seminarians at N. (one of the larger seminaries of the coun- 
try) have been forbidden to read Vann’s Heart of Man. And you 
went all out for it in O.F., you dangerous people, you! 

“Do you have a plan 

To lift the ban 

On Gerald Vann?” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NO DREAMERS WEAK. By Michael de la Bedoyere. Bruce Publishing Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 1945. Pp. 168. Cloth, $2.00. 

This is, in the main, a disappointing book. After opening with an 
excellent chapter on the dilemma of modern war, containing a thorough 
re-examination of conscience which should have cleared the way for an 
unclouded view of the post-war problem for the Christian in the world, 
the book becomes diffuse and alternately overly-complicated and overly- 
simplified. It does not have the clarity and incisiveness of the author’s 
Christianity in the Market place. 

De la Bedoyere’s strength is the strength of the good journalist. When 
he analyzes moral contrasts of the man of today and gives character read- 
ings of the great powers he is competent and convincing. But when he 
treats of Christianity in history he is inadequate. Of course, one should 
not expect to find in one chapter of a book of less than two hundred 
pages an exposition of the working of Christianity in time as profound 
as that of Maritain in Christianity and Democracy or as thorough as that 
of Dawson in Progress and Religion. Still the inadequacy is of such nature 
that it cannot be excused on grounds of limitation of space. The author 
gives lip service to the working of grace and the tremendous power of 
sanctity in the shaping of human society. “The problem,” he writes, “is 
how to actualize the spiritual force of the Church through its effective 
canalization in each and every member; how — to put the matter in its 
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most obvious way — to diffuse through the whole body of the Church 
extended across the face of the globe the spirit and mind of the Holy 
Father who himself has so ably and wisely applied to contemporary events 
the spirit of Christ Himself, the Head of the Church.” But, on the next 
page, he makes a “personal confession”: “I have thought that for the 
modern world that approach (an approach based on the appeal of the 
rational and common sense elements of Christianity) was more likely to 
be successful than any first approach by the supernatural way.” 

This embodies a basic contradiction, or, at the least, a failure to follow 
thought and belief to its practical conclusions. Coupled with an inclina- 
tion to endorse a technique associated with totalitarianism under the title 
of a Christian authoritarian state, it leads the author into dangerous gen- 
eralized criticisms of Christian Democrats of the school of Maritain, the 
back-to-the-land movement, and all limited, personalist movements. Fur- 
thermore, his unsupported association of Jews with communism is objec- 
tionable. 

Considering the book as a whole, however, these critcisms are far from 
enough to condemn it. The book is worth reading. It needed writing. We 
need to be reminded of the urgency of the immediate post-war period as 
a time for Christian reconstruction. We need, too, to remember that the 
Christian’s solution is not the solution of the utopians, cannot be accom- 
plished by one change of government, one NEP, one world plan. The 
author is eminently right when he says that Christians must not fall into 
the errors of the various utopian creeds, although accepting what is good 
in them — that the Christian must remain a realist. We must remember, 
as he says, that the utopian today with control of communication, control 
of economic and political power is “no dreamer weak,” that he can only 
be opposed successfully by a living Christianity. Yet it is in explaining 
this Christianity that the author fails. 

E. J. M. 


THE STATE IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT. A Treatise in Political Philosophy. 
By Heinrich A. Rommen. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1945. Pp. 
viii-747. Cloth, $6.00. 


Here is perhaps the most comprehensive presentation of the philosophy 
of the state from the Catholic standpoint yet to appear in English. Pro- 
fessor Rommen is well known for two earlier studies in German of the 
philosophy of law and the state: Die Staatslehre des Franz Suarez, S.J. 
(Cologne, 1926) and Die ewige Wiederkehr des Naturrechts (Leipzig, 
1936). In the present treatise he defends the traditional scholastic doctrine 
of the social nature of man, capable of discovering with his reason a 
natural moral order, and realizing his social nature in the political order 
of civil society. He discusses the state as a “perfect society” in the man- 
ner initiated by Aristotle’s conception of the near self-sufficiency of the 
city-state and later generalized by scholastic philosophy for wider political 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


units (kingdoms, empires, national states) which yet fall short of the 
world-wide international community. He defines the international order 
as “an order of coordination and not of subordination” (p. 255), which 
would seem to exclude the idea of a world government which would alone 
enjoy sovereignty in the proper sense of the word. The Church too is dis- 
cussed as a “perfect society,” which raises the question whether state and 
Church can be considered “perfect societies” in the same sense, the Church 
being international in character by its very nature, while the state is 
limited to national boundaries. 

On the question of the origin of politcal authority he defends the trans- 
lation theory as the traditional one in preference to the more recently 
developed designation theory, showing that Leo XIII had no intention of 
declaring the latter as alone tenable by Catholics, though this has some- 
times been maintained. Parts III and IV of the book deal with Church 
and State and the Community of Nations. The author is unfavorable to 
the idea of a world government (cf. pp. 650 ff.) as foreign to most Cath- 


olic thinkers. 
E. K. 


SINN UND GEIST DER BENEDIKTINER-REGEL (Meaning and Spirit of 
the Benedictine Rule). By Ildefons Herwegen, Abbot of Maria Laach. Ver- 
lagsanstalt Benziger & Co. AG., Einsiedeln, Switzerland. 1944. Pp. 444. 
Every century since the day of St. Benedict has produced some work 

or commentary on his Rule. We may consider the Dialogs of St. Gregory 

the Great as the first, for the life of the great Patriarch of Monte Cassino 
was the best commentary on his teaching — “he lived not otherwise than 
he taught.” Of the works in our own century, till recently the two issuing 
from Solesmes (Dom A. L’Huillier, L’Explication ascetique et historique 
de la régle de saint Benoit, Paris, 1901, and Dom P. Delatte, Rule of St. 

Benedict, a Commentary, translated by Dom Justin McCann, New York, 

1921) and Abbot Butler’s Benedictine Monachism, London, 1919, have 

been outstanding. During World War II there appeared two other studies 

on the Holy Rule that will claim a place among monastic classics, one by 

Cardinal I. Schuster, which has not come to our hands, and the present 

volume by the learned Abbot of Maria Laach. 

No one is better prepared to interpret for us the monastic code of St. 
Benedict than Abbot Herwegen. Special studies in Roman and Patristic 
antiquity, a leading activity in the present liturgical revival, over thirty 
years of experience in the abbatial office, and ten years of lecturing on the 
Rule to students at the Benedictine Academy of Maria Laach — this 
should give weight and authority to his commentary. As the author tells 
us, from the philologico-historical approach, along with special attention 
to applications of Roman law and contemporaneous customs, he gradually 
turned his researches to the early monastic Fathers. There he found the 
light of a fuller understanding of St. Benedict’s code, the key that mod- 
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ern Benedictinism has allowed to grow rusty. A blessing for our times 
that this fact is so lucidly brought to our attention in this new work. 

Dom Calmet had already remarked in his commentary, published in 
1734: “We must agree that a literal explanation of the obscure terms, of 
ancient customs, of primitive observances cannot but be of the greatest 
usefulness, and that often moral commentaries lack solidity, because they 
are not based on the literal and historical sense.” St. Benedict has indi- 
cated his sources in the epilog to his Rule (c. 73), and it is in the light of 
these documents particularly that Abbot Herwegen shows how through- 
out the Rule the emphasis on the “pneumatic life” determines St. Bene- 
dict’s concept of monasticism. The abbot is in the full sense the “spir- 
itual father” (Pater pneumatikos) in the place of Christ and his sons all 
form one family in Christ. 


It is the Spirit-consciousness of the early Christians, the doctrine of a 
St. Paul and a St. John, that made up the faith of the centuries leading 
to St. Benedict’s time, and it is this we find reflected on every page of his 
Rule. The same causes, then, that explain the gradual loss of the liturgical 
spirit in the Church, especially from the rationalizing and individualizing 
Protestant Reformation onward, will account for the decadence of the 
true monastic spirit. In our own country the need of more intensive mis- 
sionary activity since the arrival of the Benedictines a century ago justi- 
fies to some extent the trend the interpretation of the Rule has taken; but 
a return to a truer monastic spirit is being happily felt by many. “Some 
new balance has to be found between the modern Labora and the all- 
important Ora,” so one zealous son of St. Benedict expressed it recently. 


The Ora will regain its place of dignity and esteem in proportion to the 
understanding of that spirit of the Rule, which the present work makes 
so admirably clear. May we soon be favored with a good English trans- 
lation. 


B. A. S. 


WORLD CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. John Considine, M.M. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1945. Pp. xviii-46. Cloth, $1.00. 


Father Considine has undertaken to point out how all the Church’s 
great basic doctrines contain a missionary message: that the Catholic 
Church is meant by God to be a world-wide Church and cannot rest till 
it has drawn the whole of mankind within her fold. Surely a timely and 
promising theme. But the treatment given it is too technical to have been 
intended for the average layman. The language throughout is the lan- 
guage of the traditional theology textbook. Yet there is too little in it 
that will afford the priest fresh insight or a deepened appreciation. It 
does serve, however, as an important reminder that we each have a sacred 
duty to share the truth of Christ with all our fellow men. 

B. R. A. 
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